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To Stenographers 


Smith Premier 
Ste nographers 








are wanted by business 
men the world over. 


@ Employment depart- 
ments are maintained at 
our branches and agen- 
cies in every leading city 
of the United States and 
Europe. 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Company 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


287 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 








Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 











“PARAGON” 
Typewriter Ribbons are the Best 


They make a clear, sharpimpression. They are on-filling. 
They do not smear in copying. They will not wear in holes. 
And their records are permanent. These are some of the 
many good qualities of Paragon Ribbons. Every ribbon is 
guaranteed to be absolutely satisfactory. 


Paragon Ribbon Coupon Books provide the greatest economy and convenience 
Jor purchasers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 

A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 

Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue. 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors, 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 








The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60:00 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
}in the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Weliington No. 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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Getting a Position 
ROM an article by Mr. W. J. 
Durand, who has for some 
years been manager of the em- 
ployment department of the 
Chicago branch of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, we cull the 
following extracts: 

Every stenographer considers herself 
competent, yet incompetency is the 
rule, not the exception. The Remington 
Typewriter Company now requires all 
applicants to prove their ability by 
undergoing an examination. Amazing 
as it may seem, more than one-half of 
the applicants are found incompetent 
to hold positions at the salary asked. 





The failures commonly display lack of © 


proper training. Stenography is a pro- 
fession that should have a liberal edu- 
cation for its foundation, yet the ab- 
sence of it predominates. The common 
tendency of shorthand students of the 
present day is to get a mere smattering 
of shorthand in the school, and then 
to depend upon “experience” to develop 
them into experts. This practice is 
very much to be blamed for the exist- 
ence of such a vast army of floating 
incompetents. They never get the fla- 
vor of the fruit ripened on the tree. 
This quotation is worth placing on the 
bulletin board of every shorthand class- 
room. It emphasizes in a very authorita- 
tive manner the absolute folly of the idea 
so prevalent among students, that a brief, 
hurried course of study, “a mere smat- 
tering,” will enable them to take posi- 
tions where “actual experience” will act 
as a substitute for a broad and strong 
foundation laid in the classroom. The 
“vast army of floating incompetents” ex- 
ists chiefly because those who constitute 
it fail to have that thorough preparation 
in the classroom which is absolutely es- 
sential in order to meet the varied exi- 
gencies of modern business. How often 
have we seen such students go from the 


school to “easy positions” and come 
back after several months because they 
found that the copying of easy form let- 
ters with little practice in shorthand did 
not lead to advancement in efficiency or 
in salary. The truth is, that the firms 
which require good stenographers, and 
are willing to pay good salaries, have not 
the time to “break in” incompetent ste- 
nographers. Those who are willing to 
start beginners who are not competent 
usually require typewriting copyists, 
consequently there is little or no dicta- 
tion and the student loses even the mod- 
erate degree of proficiency acquired in 
the brief time spent in the school. If he 
changes his position he will find that 
his shorthand vocabulary and knowledge 
of word-building principles, and expe- 
rience in applying these principles, so 
limited that he cannot do the work sat- 
isfactorily, and so he joins the “vast 
army of floating incompetents” and as- 
sures his friends that there are “too 
many stenographers.” 

The demand for competent stenogra- 
phers was never so great as at present, 
and a really skillful stenographer, 
whether beginner or experienced, should 
not be out of a position more than two 
days. 

Let the student, then, make up his 
mind to do these things: to master 
shorthand in the classroom, so as to be 
able to write accurately at least 120 
words a minute on any ordinary matter ; 
to be able to transcribe his notes rapidly, 
neatly and accurately on the typewriter 
without erasure or error; to study inces- 
santly to perfect his knowledge of Eng- 
lish and spelling. 

We repeat, these things should be done 
in the classroom, and there is enough 
in this program to keep the intelligent 
student busy every hour he is in attend- 
ance. 
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** Knockers ”’ 


NE of the amusing things about 

the success of Gregg Shorthand 
ae is the effort made by envious 
fice | competitors and opponents to 
throw doubts upon its original- 
ity. This happens to everything that is 
successful. 

Several years ago in our old magazine, 
the Light-Liner, we printed the follow- 
ing: 

In the New Zealand controversies 
about the system the leading champion 
of Pitman was a gentleman who wrote 
over the formidable signature of “A 
Member of the National Phonographic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
This gentleman’s letters deserve to be 
rescued from oblivion. They are unique. 
Here is his graphic and flattering de- 
scription of Light-Line: 

“For the information of your corre- 
spondent, and your readers generally, 
I may state that Grege’s Light-Line 
is, on the face of it, a mixture of the 
ugly and impracticable French system 
known as Duployan Shorthand, the 
Yankee ‘Sloan-Duployan,’ and a ftouch 
of the Gabelsberger delusion.” 

We are discovered! “The Gabels- 
berger . delusion!” More stars, Mr. 
Printer. 

The audacity of it takes our breath 
away. Here are a few facts and fig- 
ures taken from the United States gov- 
ernment report on shorthand teaching 
for 1892: Gabelsberger published his 
system in 1834, after having used it in 
practical work for seventeen years; 
Pitman published his “Stenographic 
Soundhand,” as it was then called, in 
1837. For the year 1889 there were in 
Germany no less than 703 societies (as 
well as hundreds of affiliated societies 
in other European countries) devoted 
to the teaching of Gabelsberger, which 
is generally used in Austria, Denmark, 
Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Bulgaria, Russia, etc. The re- 
port further states that “the system of 
Gabelsberger is used to record the leg- 
islative proceedings in Prague, Agram, 
Buda-Pesth, Sophia, Athens, Copen- 
hagen, Christiana, Stockholm, and Hel- 
singfors. The proceedings of the cham- 
bers in Bavaria, Baden, Wurtemberg, 
Hesse, Saxony, Saxe-Weimer, Coburg- 
Gotha, Alsace-Loraine, Bremen, and the 
Austrian Reichsrath are reported by 
Gabelsberger stenographers, while half 
of the stenographers in the German 
Reichstag, as well as in the Hunga- 
rian Parliament, use the same method. 

The “Gabelsberger delusion!” May 
the present writer be allowed to say 
without offense to anybody—‘“Bless my 
soul!” 





ee 
stecesl 


Then someone declared the system was 
taken from the Cross Eclectic (which 





we had not seen at the time our system 
was published), basing his statement on 
the fact that two letters in the alphabet 
were the same; and this although the 
Cross system has five positions, charac- 
ters of six lengths, and stroke vowels! 
An Australian paper, in a review of the 
system, gravely stated: “It resembles 
very closely the American system of Mr. 
Munson, but was published by a German 
gentleman named Greggs, who died a 
few years ago.” 

Some years ago a certain teacher pub- 
lished an “improvement” on the Graham 
system, but a hard, unfeeling world rele- 
gated it to innocuous desuetude in less 
than a year. His next venture was a 
Graham “Word-Book,” copied after a 
similar book for the Pitman system, and 
this, too, had a brief, inglorious career. 
Then Mr. Van Sant published his well- 
known typewriting charts which became 
so popular, and inside of three months 
the industrious copyist had a similar set 
of charts on the market which, after 
many efforts to popularize, he sold to a 
publishing company for a very low fig- 
ure. Undaunted by his previous fail- 
ures, this brilliant “author” saw in Gregg 
Shorthand another opportunity to reap 
a harvest—even if temporary—where he 
had not sown, and so he boldly appropri- 
ated the entire alphabet and principles 
of the system. Disappointed in his ex- 
pectations, and writhing under the indig- 
nant comments of honest teachers and 
writers everywhere, he is now devoting 
a great deal of time and printer’s ink to 
justifying his action, by asserting that 
Gregg Shorthand was taken from a sys- 
tem known as “Script Phonography’— 
because there are two characters, and 
only two characters, in the alphabet 
alike! Now, Script Phonography is prac- 
tically dead, except that it lives in the 
reproduction of it—without acknowledg- 
ment—known as Patterson Shorthand. 
As specimens of both the “Patterson” 
and Gregg writing of the same matter 
are given each month in the PHONo- 
GRAPHIC WorLD, anyone interested in the 
subject can readily make a comparison. 
It will be seen that the two systems are 
very distinct, the “Patterson” (or Script) 
having shading (shading, too, on all 
characters, even small circles, hooks, and 
up-strokes), as well as position writing, 
and abounding in awkward angles. It 
is in many respects the very antithesis 
of Gregg Shorthand. 

It is now in order for someone to dis- 


cover that Gregg Shorthand is really 
taken from the Pitman system, and when 
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that has been demonstrated as conclu- 
sively as some people can prove that 
Shakespeare never wrote the plays at- 
tributed to him, someone will rise to 
ask, “Why don’t you go and do like- 
wise—make a system that will get results 
and become popular ?” 

When we have a little leisure—and it 
is harder for us to get leisure than for 
certain envious people to find time in 
which to misrepresent and revile us—we 
intend to tell the whole story of the in- 
vention of Gregg Shorthand and our pre- 
vious efforts at shorthand construction, 
tracing each step of the evolution of that 
grand idea of combination of principles 
and combination of characters on which 
it is based. As we began the study of 
shorthand at ten years of age, and it has 
been our life-work ever since, the story 
will be a long one, but we believe that 
it will add an interesting chapter to the 
history of writing, and have a human in- 
terest for our readers on account of the 
humorous and sometimes pathetic inci- 
dents with which it is interspersed. It 
is our purpose to begin this story in an 
early issue of the magazine. 


A Remarkable Ad 


N the Western Penman this 
month there is a full-page ad- 
vertisement by the Practical 





bold type: “Tuaqu SHattr Noi 
STEAL,” which exposes the appropria- 
tions made by the author of a new speller 
from their well-known commercial spell- 
ing book. The advertisement is remark- 
ably well written, the style being direct 
and incisive, with striking illustrations, 
and abounding in apt and telling quota- 
tions. As an introduction, these two 
lines from Pope are quoted: 


“Next o’er his book his eyes began to 
roll, 
In pleasing memory of all he stole.” 


We quote some of the sentences from 
the advertisement : 


This author did treat “our best 
thoughts as gypsies do stolen children, 
disfigure them to make ‘em pass for 
their own.” A man who will deliber- 
ately steal from the book of another 
publisher almost the entire copy for 
his book must be short on brains or 
long on cussedness—or both. 

That so much of the contents of our 
book has been stolen might be re- 
garded as a compliment to the merits 
of it, but we do not appreciate this 
kind of commendation, from such a 
source. 


Text-Book Company, headed in 


We do not believe that any honorable 
teacher will encourage such wholesale 
theft in bookmaking by using the 
stolen goods. Besides, the genuine is 
always understood to be superior to an 
imitation. 

The author says it was far from his 
intention to copy from our textbook in 
any way, which reminds us of 
“A tailor, though of upright dealing,— 
True but for lying,—honest but for 

stealing.” 


After a parting sentence to the users 
of the book, the advertisement ends as 
follows: 

Whoso is partner with a thief hateth 
his own soul.—Prov. xxix, 24. 


Although we know little or nothing of 
the particular question at issue, we be- 
lieve the advertisement will have a whole- 
some effect in making many publishers, 
teachers and school proprietors give 
some serious thought to the moral aspect 
of literary theft, which has been so 
prevalent in commercial textbooks. The 
rights of authors are receiving more 
consideration and recognition these days, 
as there has been a great advance in 
public opinion, and the wholesale thefts 
which were so common in the past 
would not be tolerated today. Some 
publishers, unfortunately, do not recog- 
nize the change in sentiment which has 
taken place in this respect, and cannot 
understand why self-respecting teachers 
will not handle books which bear the 
taint of theft. We commend the adver- 
tisement of the Practical Text-Book 
Company to our readers, not only as a 
study in terse and vigorous English, but 
as containing a valuable lesson in busi- 
ness ethics for publishers and teachers. 


Be thorough! 

* * * 

Do not leave a lesson until you know 
it absolutely. Thoroughness in the be- 
ginning means more rapid progress later. 

+ * * 


Keep your work in shorthand and 
typewriting balanced. Don’t _ slight 
either subject. 

+ + 

Let your motto be, Accuracy—first, 
last and always. With accuracy as a 
foundation, speed will take care of itself. 

* * + 


It is not sufficient to know how to 
write the words and phrases. You must 
be able to write them rapidly, and rapid- 
ity of execution comes from intense and 


continued practice. 
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Business Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by Frances ErFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Twenty Lessons in Punctuation and Capitalization 


Introductory 


UNCTUATION does for the 
eye what inflection does for the 
ear, but it does not follow from 
this that we are to indicate 
every elocutionary pause by a 
punctuation mark. A speaker may make 
many pauses in a long sentence that does 
not, of itself, need a single punctuation 
mark to make its meaning clear to the 
eye, the terminal point excepted. 
Clearness is the end and aim of punc- 
tuation. Students realize this, and in 
their desire to be clear are likely to 
punctuate too freely. The tendency at 
present is to restrict the use of punctua- 
tion marks; this requires judgment and 
a deep and thorough knowledge of the 
principles of punctuation. If a sentence 
is perfectly clear do not feel called upon 
to pepper it with commas. One of the 
reasons why so many of our students 





fail to return transcripts that are intelli- - 


gent is that they do not understand the 
matter that has been dictated: one can- 
not punctuate what he does not compre- 
hend. However, the principles of punctu- 
ation are always the same no matter how 
much the composition may differ. 

It is not the function of the teacher of 
English to furnish brains for her stu- 
dents, rather it is her duty to give what 
brains the students have a legitimate 
chance to work. So, when an article is 
being dictated, that teacher takes away 
from the value of her work who dictates, 
at the same time, the proper punctuation 
marks. I have had students tell me that 
the reason they made so many errors in 
punctuation was that they did not know 
the length of the sentence or what it 
contained. No student should ever punc- 
tuate a sentence that he has not read in 
its completion. It is alleged that public 
readers are able to see four lines at a 
time; that is, when they start on the 
first word of a sentence they are able to 
see the close of that sentence and oft- 
times the entire paragraph, and when 
they are given new matter to read they 
do not hesitate at the proper pauses to 
be used. A similar condition exists with 


the stenographer. He ought to read his 
notes at least three or four lines ahead 
before he begins to typewrite them, and 
then he would know whether to use a 
comma or not. 

It is a fact that no two persons punctu- 
ate exactly alike. One may punctuate 
an article in a certain way today and on 
going over the same tomorrow punctuate 
it slightly different and still be perfectly 
consistent; for, on second reading, he 
might attach more importance to one 
part than on the first reading, and less 
importance to another, and he would be 
able to show this difference in his under- 
standing by a change in the punctuation. 
I repeat, the principles of punctuation 
are always the same, and the end to be 
aimed at always the same. 

There is a difference between the punc- 
tuation that is used in literary work and 
the punctuation that is used in commer- 
cial work, but the difference lies in the 
number of points. It is not a question of 
punctuation, but a question of composi- 
tion. Literature employs longer sen- 
tences than the commercial style and, 
therefore, uses more frequent and more 
suggestive points of punctuation. 

The stenographer is often called upon 
to compensate for faulty construction by 
using punctuation marks. The problem 
of faulty construction is a serious and a 
delicate matter to handle, for it implies 
a want of care and even a want of 
knowledge and good taste on the part of 
the dictator, and it requires an efficient 
and a tactful stenographer to deal with 
such a question. The man who has a 
faulty diction may, at the same time, 
be extremely sensitive when it comes to 
changing the matter which he has dic- 
tated, and so the amanuensis is not al- 
ways at liberty to eliminate or to add to 
the matter dictated. The stenographer 
is not justified in changing the creative 
or thought part of the dictation, but I do 
believe that it is his province to make the 
sentence clear by the use of punctuation 
marks and paragraphs. 

It is my purpose, in these twenty les- 
sons on punctuation and capitalization, 
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to simplify the rules so that “he who 
runs may read.” I shall use the editing 
rules and the form sheets sent out by 
our best newspapers and magazines, as 
well as all the information I may be able 
to collect from those writers who have 
made these subjects a life study. I do 
not expect to elaborate methods or to 
give a rule and then ten exceptions to 
that rule. This outline, which will be 
the outgrowth of our class work, and 
which will appear in the Writer from 
month to month, will be a tentative one, 
and one altogether elastic and subject 
to adaptation to whatever school or to 
whatever student it may appeal. 

I sincerely hope that what I teach to- 
day, whether in the classroom or through 
the press, may be insufficient for the 
needs of my students of tomorrow; for 
I should consider that my work had 
come to a standstill if, at any time, any- 
one should say to me, “I think you have 
exhausted the subject.” 


I have found it effective in our work 
to have the students correct their own 
transcripts. In this way their attention 
is called to their own mistakes, and if 
they learn no other lesson they learn 
that of humility, and thus are able to 
appreciate how absolutely impossible it 
is for much of their work to be accepted, 
and what a luxury many of them must 
be in some of the offices of our busy 
business men. 


Our Lesson Plan 


No student is excused from this 
month’s work, and so our usual English 
class is increased in numbers and made 
more interesting by the attendance of all 
our advanced students and those of our 
graduates who are in the model office 
and assisting in the school. All the mat- 
ter given is new, and most of it is orig- 
inal dictation; this must be transcribed 
and brought to the class the next day, 
when it is read and criticised in all re- 
spects, subject matter as well as ar- 
rangement. 


The instructor and her reference li- 
brary are the court of last appeal, and the 
corrected manuscript is copied in a fault- 
less manner before the next dictation is 
given. Every lesson may bring up all the 
points of punctuation and rules of capi- 
talization, but experience proves that it 
is not difficult to focus the attention upon 
one particular principle, and thus keep 
the student from a confusion of ideas 
and a confounding of rules. 


Our Letters 
Dear Madam: 

Upon page 417 of July, 1904, “The 
Gregg Writer” is the quotation, “Across 
the Alps lies Italy.” Can you tell me 
the author? 

For a month or so I have been look- 
ing up a quotation which is practically 
the same: “Beyond the Alps lieth my 
Italy.” I have not been able to locate 
it. 

Stamped envelope enclosed. Your help 
will be gratefully appreciated. 

Fraternally yours, 


Patrick J. Sweeney. 


In regard to the question as to the 
origin of the expression, “Beyond the 
Alps lies Italy,” would say that it was 
part of a remark made by Napoleon be- 
fore he crossed the Alps to attack Italy. 
The sentence is, “Soldiers, before you 
lies the Alps, and beyond the Alps lies 
Italy, awaiting your conquering tread.” 


* * * 


Dear Madam: 

Games are played by them. 

Am I right in thinking that the verb 
in the above sentence is an intransitive 
one? 

As a transitive verb requires an ob- 
ject to complete the sense of a sen- 
tence, the object must be the direct re- 
ceiver of the action expressed. 

The above sentence makes a complete 
mental picture, even if the phrase is 
omitted. 

A sentence in the active voice repre- 
sents the subject as the doer of the 
action, but with a change of tense, 
the object is made the subject, and the 
subject the object of a preposition. 

In this sentence, “games” is the ob- 
ject of the expressed action, but the 
verb being used in the passive voice 
with “are” as an auxiliary, makes 
“eames” the subject, and “them” the 
object of the preposition “by.” 

E. N. R. 


They play games. 

Games are played by them. 

Transitive verb in the passive voice 
(only transitive verbs have voice). 

Notice that the object of the first sen- 
tence becomes the subject of the second 
and the simple verb play is changed to 
are played. This change in form of a 
transitive verb helps to give variety of 
expression, and is called Voice. See par- 
agraphs 63-64, page 27—‘Progressive 
Studies in English.” 

The Active Voice represents the sub- 
ject as the doer of the action. 

The Passive Voice represents the sub- 
ject as the receiver of the action. Passive 
means receiving or enduring. 
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Dear Madam: 

Will you please tell me if “so” should 
begin a new sentence in the following: 

“Only last Sunday Mabel said, ‘Oh 
how I wish I had some of Florence's 
delicious fishballs and johnniecake with 
apple sauce.’ So, you see, we have 
pleasant memories of your cooking.” 

Please tell me if “so” is ever used 
as any part of speech except an adverb, 
and just when it should begin with a 
capital. Yours truly, 


1. Yes. 

2. “So” conjunction: Provided that; 
on condition that; in case that; if. 

“Though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
truth be in the field, we do injuriously, 
by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt 
her strength. —Milton. 

“So” interjection: Be as you are; 
stand still; stop; that will do; right 
as you are; a word used especially to 
cows; also used by sailors. 

3. When it begins a sentence. When 
you desire to emphasize or call attention 
to it as a particular word. Carlyle often 
does this, especially in “Sartor Resar- 
tus.” 

Dear Madam: 

‘Do not say”’—‘“Say” (in your dept. 
for Jan., '04) might also contain from 
the textbook, “All toil on the soil is 
not pleasant,” which should be “Not 
all toil on the soil is pleasant.” (P. 40, 
par. 75.) 

I cannot see that you have good rea- 
son or authority for saying the verbs 
to E. R. L.’s question should be “plu- 
ral.” _ so & 


M. P. 


We shall be glad to reply to any ob- 
jections you make and to quote any 
authorities you may name, even if they 
contradict us; but it is not enough to 
say we have neither “reason nor author- 
ity,” or to criticise without naming your 
reasons and authority. We still believe 
we were right in our answers to E. R. L., 
although most of the questions that gen- 
tleman asked were “test questions” sus- 
ceptible of more than one meaning—the 
kind that the county-institute instructor 
finds an especial delight. 


That—Some 


THAT, as a relative pronoun, is equiv- 
alent to who or which, serving to point 
out and make definite a person or thing 
spoken of—“‘A judgment that is equal 
and impartial must incline to the greater 
probabilities.” 

TuHat, as a relative pronoun, cannot be 
governed by a preposition preceding it, 


but may be* governed by one at the end 
of the sentence which it commences— 
“The ship that somebody was sailing in.” 

As a conjunction that retains much of 
its force as a demonstrative pronoun. 
It may be used to introduce a clause 
employed as the object of the preceding 
verb, or as the subject or predicate nom- 
inative. 

As a demonstrative pronoun: “That 
which he has said is true;” “I will 
know your business, that I will.” 

As an adjective, that has the same 
demonstrative force as a pronoun, but is 
followed by a noun. “The woman was 
made whole from that hour.” 

SoME, as an adjective is used to ex- 
press an indefinite quantity or number, 
as, some wine; some water; some trees. 

It is used pronominally, as, “I have 
some.” 

The illiterate often use some as an ad- 
verb, instead of somewhat; as, “I am 
some tired;” “He is some better;” It 
rains some.” 





Ought— Aught— Naught 


Ought is a defective verb, and should 
never be used with an auxiliary; aught 
is a noun meaning anything; naught is 
the negative form of ought, and means 
nothing. 

Do not say: 

You hadn’t ought to do that work. 

Say: 

You ought not to do that work. 

Do not say: 

My number is sixty-six ought five. 

Say: 

My number is sixty-six naugiit five. 

Do not say: 

The man may be a criminal for ought 
I know. 

Say: 

The man may be a criminal for aught 
I know. 

Do not say: 

You'd ought to be more careful. 

Say: 

You ought to be more careful. 

Do not say: 

Ought (aught) is another name for 
zero. 

Say: 

Naught is another name for zero. 


ee Get hd 
The primary and essential meaning of 
this word is to obtain by effort, i. e., to 
come into possession of a thing by some 
act or effort on the part of the possessor. 
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Thus a man may get a new hat, get a 
wife, get a home and he may, by care- 
lessness, get a cold, and in speaking of 
these things afterward he may say, he 
got such and such a thing. 

Get has also a variety of uses in idio- 
matic expressions where it signifies to 
come, to leave, to reach, etc., as, to get 
tired, to get lost, getting away, get to 
sleep. The word should not be used to 
denote possession or the getting of that 
which a person makes no effort to ob- 
tain. As to say to a man, he got a pres- 
ent, got a letter, got left, got arrested, or 
that he got killed. What is meant and 
what we should say in such cases is, that 
the person received a letter or present, 
that he was arrested, was left, was 
killed, etc. 

Another and more common error is 
the use of got after / ‘ve, to denote mere 
possession; thus, I have got a watch, he 
has got a fever, they had got my tele- 
gram. The word got should be used 
only when the meaning requires the past 
tense of the verb get. In sentences ex- 
pressing the idea of possession or neces- 
sity in the past tense, got should be used. 

HAVE means to own, to possess. The 
word Got, a form of get, is often incor- 
rectly used with have to indicate owner- 
ship or possession, as, I have got a new 
gown, instead of, I have a new gown. 
This usage should be avoided. 

Get is also often used in such expres- 
sions as, I must get my lessons; I got 
sick; I have got to do it. This is a gen- 
eral word where a special word would be 
much more precise. I must learn my les- 
sons; I became sick; I must do it; etc. 
Keep the word Get in all its forms for 
its precise meaning, to obtain, to come 
into possession of. 

GET is synonymous with acquire, ob- 
tain, gain, win, attain, procure. It is the 
simplest and most vernacular of all the 
terms, all the rest of which may be re- 
garded as modes of GETTING. 


Our Sentiments 


Mrs. J. Clifford Kennedy lends most 
valuable assistance to her husband in the 
many duties connected with the manage- 
ment of the Underwood display. Dur- 
ing two days absence of Mr. Kennedy at 
Detroit recently, where he went to close 
a twenty-five-machine school deal, his 
popular wife was correspondingly suc- 
cessful in landing an order for ten ma- 
chines here. Accomplished along many 
lines, Mrs. Kennedy is plainly a most 
convincing demonstrator.—T ypewriter 
Trade Journal. 


Shortage of Stenographers 


We commend to the attention of our 
readers the following extracts from an 
article in a recent issue of the BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR: 

From an examination of a large num- 
ber of commencement announcements 
and catalogs we find that those gradu- 
ating in shorthand considerably out- 
number those graduating in bookkeep- 
ing. This is due, toa large extent, to the 
fact that there has been, and now is, a 
shortage of stenographers, particularly 
of male stenographers. * * * The 
conduct of office affairs has so changed 
that the stenographer of today,through 
the medium of the card, loose-leaf, and 
other various and varying cabinet and 
filing systems, is doing much of the 
work of the former accountant. This 
is, therefore, unquestionably one of the 
reasons why stenographers, especially 
stenographers with a knowledge of ac- 
counting, have been, are and will ‘con- 
tinue to be in demand. The indications, 
therefore, point toward a favorable out- 
look for stenographers and account- 
ants. Persons qualified in both short- 
hand and bookkeeping are doubly for- 
tunate, because the accountant’s work 
is coming more and more in touch with 
the typewriter, and the stenographer 
or amanuensis is doing more and more 
of the accountant’s work. 


Well Said 

If teachers would compel learners to 
read clear, accurately written or printed 
shorthand as they progress with the 
study of the textbook, and continue the 
practice during the entire shorthand 
course, there would be a marked increase 
in speed and a wonderful facility in the 
transcription of notes. It is important 
that students should be able to read their 
writing fluently, but if they are confined 
to the practice exclusively they will de- 
velop personal peculiarities that will lead 
them away from the clear, facile stand- 
ard outlines of printed shorthand that 
will eventually render their writing diffi- 
cult to be read by others, if not wholly 
illegible. * * * When this plan is 
more generally adopted we will hear less 
of “sticking places” and more of those 
who are making steady progress from 
the day of enrollment to the day of grad- 
uation —William Hope. 


The officers of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation met recently 
in Chicago, and formulated plans for the 
next meeting. A very attractive pro- 


gram was outlined and some announce- 
ments may be expected at an early date. 
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The Power of Habit 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Power of Habit—continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHNn R. GREGG. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 745 Kenyon Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





By Way of Preface 


NCE upon a time—as all good 
stories begin—our present suc- 
cessful writers opened th@ir 
books to the first lesson, as you 
new students are doing now, 
and learned to spell by sound, to place 
the circle on the inside of curves and the 
outside of angles, and no doubt they 
also wondered, as you naturally wonder 
at this point, if they would ever be able 
to write rapidly and read their notes. 
That they have achieved this, not only 
creditably but in many cases enviably, 
testifies to the excellent results which 
may always be expected from the right 
kind of work. Our new learners taking 
up the study at this time have brighter 
prospects to look forward to, and 
brighter achievements to look back upon 
than their felloW-workers of even a year 
ago, as the past year has most per- 
ceptibly marked an era of progress in 
Gregg Shorthand—through the practical 
results obtained in the vast number of 
schools using the system, and notably 
in the achievements of some of our fast- 
est writers. To qualify yourself to be 
one of these—which we know is the am- 
bition of every conscientious stenogra- 
pher—it is only necessary to proceed in 
a similar manner, learning the lessons 
well, as they come, and leaving the 
future to develop its own good results, 
as it will naturally do as long as you 
perform your whole duty each day. 
Leave no day’s work unfinished; attend 
strictly to your own duties and keep your 
own confidence, training yourself to be 
business-like and practical, and building 
up your character simultaneously with 
your mind, that you may combine in 
your qualifications all the essentials 
of the well-balanced, efficient, successful 
stenographer—one of that happy class of 
which there is never an “over-supply.” 





The New Learners’ Plates 


The purpose of the Learners’ Depart- 
ment has always been to aid the learner. 
Next to personal instruction, individual 
criticism and notes on the lessons have 


proved the best means of accomplishing 
this object. For this reason we are 
adopting, with the opening of the new 
volume, a plan which we successfully 
followed two years ago, a plan entailing 
much work on our part, but yielding 
most satisfactory results. To encour- 
age inquiry is its first object; to perfect 
the pupil in the study of shorthand, its 
ultimate object—and natural result. By 
arousing his interest, correcting false 
tendencies, inspiring him to work most 
diligently and make his work worth 
while, we expect to further this one pur- 
pose of the department if he will lend 
to our efforts a little of his co-operation. 

The new Learners’ plates have been 

so prepared that Writing and Reading 
Exercises will appear in each issue. The 
key to these will be given when the 
eighteen lessons are finished, and will 
serve as a review for the remaining six 
issues of the volume. In the meantime, 
the pupil may obtain information from 
his teacher regarding uncertain outlines, 
or from us—if he sends postage for 
reply. 
* Criticism: Students sending us tran- 
scripts of the Reading and Writing Ex- 
ercises each month will have their work 
criticised in these columns, or returned 
to them if stamps are enclosed. We 
solicit notes from every pupil who reads 
this department; depending upon such 
co-operation to benefit him and his fel- 
low students as best we may. Do not 
fear friendly criticism—it will be of 
great value to you. 

Honoras_eE MENTION: Students send- 
ing us the best transcripts of the Writ- 
ing Exercise each month will be given 
honorable mention in this column. The- 
ory and penmanship considered. 

in the next issue we may have some 
interesting prizes to offer; and later we 
shall tell you of some good things to 
read in connection with your shorthand 
work. 


First Lesson 
The first principle to be learned is 
contained in Par.1: All shorthand writ- 
ing is based on sound spelling. Stu- 
dents studying shorthand for the first 
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time will find the words in the second 
column of the utmost importance. 
Spell each word to yourself before 
writing it; thus, lay, l-a. A necessary 
point to remember with regard to the 
curved consonants is that their begin- 
ning and ending is on a line with each 
other, as will be seen by drawing a 
horizontal line under K and G. Par. 2, 
so that they will rest on it. K and G, 
derived from the longhand M, have 
more curve at the end. All the curves 
are very shallow. T and D are written 
with a natural upward slant. 

The distinguishing marks for the 
shades of sound, though seldom used, 
are sometimes very necessary. In the 
lists of words in the accompanying 
shorthand plates, they have occasion- 
ally been inserted for practice. 

In the preparation of your lesson, 
write the words at least ten times each. 
Then compare your work critically 
with the outlines in the manual. For 
further advice in regard to preparing 
the lesson, we would refer the pupil 
to the August department, containing 
our article on “Nicety of Execution.” 
This covers many points which it would 
be impossible to repeat here. 

The Principles: By all means con- 
fine your study to but one principle 
until you have mastered it. Then only 
is it time to proceed to the next. 


Par. 9: This includes such words as 
“take,” “rid,” “Dick.” Where a hori- 
zontal curve is joined to a straight 


line, excepting M, N, the two charac- 
ters merge into each other, so that 
there is no angle. The circle must, 
therefore, be placed inside the curve. 
It is important to understand this point 
now, that you may avoid errors in the 
second lesson. 

Par. 10: This rule involves a nicety 
in execution which distinguishes the 
expert from the amateur writer. As 
the circle is turned on the back of the 
first curve, it must come clear back 
against the first curve, leaving no 
space between the curve and the circle. 
Be sure to finish the first curve before 
adding the circle. 

Par. 11: Note particularly words like 
“deed,” “mean,” where the circle is 
traced with the onward movement. In 
joining a final circle, lift the pen at 
once when finished. This teaches the 
hand to move rapidly to the next out- 
line. 

Par. 12: In words like “came,” the 
circle cuts the line: K must begin and 
end on the line before adding the cir- 
cle. The teacher need not be surprised 
to find that some pupils cannot define 
an angle. Briefly, an angle represents 
a pause. Often a circle is inserted to 
avoid this:pause and thus to save time. 
Angles predominate in the geometrical 
systems; whereas we save time by 
using curves and writing with an easy, 
onward movement. 


After writing your notes, they should 
be used as a reading exercise. If you 
cannot read your notes, you will realize 
now the importance of forming them 
correctly. Everything depends upon 
what you have written, and therefore 
you must write it so that you can read 
it, and so that you know your short- 
hand is reliable. An hour is necessary 
for reading your own shorthand writ- 
ing each day. Each lesson becomes 
easier as you give more practice to 
the preceding one. All word-signs and 
phrases are to be memorized for instant 
use. Copy the shorthand in Par. 20 
when you are able to read it correctly. 


Second Lesson 


The second lesson introduces down- 
ward strokes. Ch, J, will be distin- 
guished from T, D (upward), because 
the hand naturally gives the downward 
stroke less slant. Of course, when 
joined to other characters, there can 
be no doubt as to the direction in which 
they were written. Speed depends 
greatly upon the manner in which the 
curves are written, therefore practice 
the blends Fr, Fl, Pr, Pl, Br, Bl, as one 
stroke each, showing no pause where 
the second stroke begins. 

There are two especially important 
rules in this lesson. Par. 25 may be 
included with the rul@w for joining 
circles, Pars. 9-12. Refer to our notes 
on Par. 9; compare with Par. 25, which 
explains the joining of an oblique curve 
to a straight line, where the characters 


do not merge into each other, and 
where there is, therefore, a pause or 
angle in the joining. In such words 


the circle goes outside. 

Par. 26 explains the absence of posi- 
tion writing. To writers of other sys- 
tems, this rule may at first seem con- 
fusing, but with a little practice they 
will soon find this natural method of 
lineal writing far easier to execute 
than position writing. 

Notice the spelling of the word 
“badge” on Page 14. “Dge” has the 
sound of J, as in “ledge,” “hedge,” etc. 


“Tch” takes the sound of Ch, the T 
being silent, as in “catch,” “latch.” 
“batch.” 

Third Lesson 


The third lesson is not difficult if 
studied in the correct manner. Pars. 
32, 33, 34 should be thoroughly under- 
stood before referring to Pars. 35, 36, 
37. The hooks are called “downward” 
and “upward” according to the way 
they are written, not as to where they 
open. The downward hook is written 
downward—toward the bottom of the 
page. The hooks must be made minute 
and narrow. Short “o,” as in “hot,” is 
a shorter and quicker sound than the 
vowel sound in “dark,” which is me- 
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First Lesson Exercise 
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dium “a,” expressed by the large circle 
with the dot beneath it. Fix this dis- 
tinction in your mind. 

Par. 33 was introduced for the pur- 
pose of avoiding an angle. Every angle 
avoided means so much time saved— 
one less pause in your writing. 

Par. 34 explains the easier and more 
natural way of joining the hook after 
downward strokes. Please note the 


similarity between the shorthand form 
for “bore” and the longhand B, Par. 22. 
There would be an angle either way, 
whether the hook were turned on its 
side or not, therefore the natural way 
of writing is observed. 

Par. 35: The long sound in this 
group is long double O, as in “doom,” 
not the diphthong U, asin “use.” Long 
U contains two vowel sounds, not one, 
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Second Lesson Exercise 
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therefore it is treated in another lesson 


you write the word. 


The dot and dash 


with vowel combinations. 

Par. 37: The upward hook would not 
be legible if turned on its side after K 
and G, unless followed by R or L. 

The General Exercise on this lesson 
is excellent. You may consider your 
knowledge of the hooks very thorough 
when you are able to write all the 
Where the hooks are 
recall the rule as 


words correctly. 
the side, 


turned on 


may be used frequently in this lesson— 


also in the Progressive Exercise book. 
This furnishes as good a drill on the 
distinguishing marks as on the hooks. 

Par 39: As W is equivalent to OO, 


it is considered a vowel when followed 
by a vowel. This is the reason for 
writing V on the line in “weave,” 
“wove,” in accordance with Par. 26. 
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Third Lesson Exercise 
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Writing Exercises 
Write out the following and send to 
us for criticism: 
First Lesson. 


Words: Emery, tyranny, Helene, 
cricket, enigma, hamlet, irrigate, tarry; 


(2) emit, arcade, delete, teakettle, 
agate, Helen, technique, dilemma, 
needy; (3) rally, delta, helmet, eclair, 


amity, meddle, tannin, legatee; (4) 


animate, llama, Allen, raggedly, glean, 
Emmet, drama, liquor; (5) decade-de- 
cayed; alchemy, limit, laddie, Gaelic, 
Hague, eclat, e’er; (6) Lynn, regatta, 
clarinet, melt, clique, dreamy, Keller; 
(7) gala, lacquer, hatrack, daily, Nata- 
lie, gill, Neal, hatred. 

Sentences: Henry may need the gim- 
let. He will take it. Erin met Dan at 
Madrid. The tree in the crag will 
decay. Edda would not meet him in 
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the gale. Nat will haggle the rare 
meat. Emma made her a _ teacaddy. 
The team cannot drag the rickety dray. 
Well, I can greet him. Madeira will 
regale him. Clad in green linen, Amy 
met her at the Arena. Ellen Terry 
would not nickname the lad. 





Second Lesson. 


Words: Freshet, frill, affray, flinch, 
flannel, flay, flicker, baffle; (2) Flem- 
ish, ferric, film, valid, pitch, panic, 
panel, penny; (3) pamper, palmate, 
beetle, ban, balmy, fiddle, finny, fennel; 
(4) feign, finnikin, famish, female, 
ephemera, fishy, elfish, chatelaine, 
chap; (5) vanity, caliph, tablet, itch, 
javelin, pledge, Jimmy, edge, shark, 
shale; (6) jelly, calash, chilblain, 
breed, giraffe, Jamie, blench, placque, 
piqued; (7) pallid, barricade, pygmy, 
beaver, palate, agile, heap, wrapt, brig- 
ade. 

Sentences: I shall not let the change 
be made. Please ship the frame for 
Mr. Bate. The agile cat leaped at the 
chicken. The heavy van came for the 
beer. The dipper fell in the well from 
the bench. The letter will please the 
aged beadle. He dipped the bread in 
the rich gravy for the kitty. The vil- 
lain cannot cheat the grave. A bat 
had a nap in the apple tree, but fell in 
the pit. If you ever get it back from 
her let me have it bound. 





Third Lesson. 


Words: Topple, Shillito, Yucca, wolf- 
ish, Adonic, grotto, bootee, Aurora; 
(2) homonym, prop, huffy, lockup, mo- 
quette, gruff. fogy, gnaw, hoodoo; (3) 
horrid, aloe, foothill, foray, moody, 
witchery, goatee, blotch, yaw; (4) 
johnnycake, croak, gall, bud, Lon, 
groove, palmetto, moonbeam, vote; (5) 
botch, urbane, bonnet, balky, haddock, 
maul, frolic, furry, Raleigh; (6) shoddy, 
brood, lull, Coney, brocade, Yaeger, 
alamode, ghetto; (7) whip, Yataghan, 
locate, wallop, galore, yokemate, 
wicked, folk, core. 

Sentences: We will follow the rogue. 
Pauline bought a hot waffle, which she 
ate alone. Lou put a wick in the lamp. 
Mona will get Mr. Walsh to haul the 
load. Mr. Webber will play the flute 
abroad for a year. The tramp took the 
booty. He walked off in a hurry. The 
lily will droop if it cannot have rain. 
Bobby rowed the boat to the shore. 
He took her home in a wheelbarrow. 
The cook weighed the wheat for him. 


Chairman Cortelyou says he will not 
submit to dictation. Of course not. 
When a man once gets away from his 
trade he is loath to go back to it. Cortel- 
you, you know, was once a _ stenog- 
rapher.—St. Louis Star. 


Our Friends 


A great many teachers have changed 
positions this year. Among them we 
note the following: Mr. R. P. SoRelle 
is with the Academy of Idaho, Poca- 
tello, Idaho; Mr. A. C. Scott, York, 
Neb., joins the faculty of Hill’s Business 
College, Sedalia, Mo.; Mrs. Lulu Wil- 
son has returned to the teaching field as 
principal of the shorthand department 
of the Central Business College, Denver, 
Colo.; Mr. Orton E. Beach is the new 
principal of the shorthand department of 
the Lawrence (Mass.) Commercial 
School; Miss Helen W. Evans goes to 
the Atchison Business College, Atchison, 
Kan.; Miss Cora Galloway and Miss 
Mina Carr are members of the faculty of 
the Central Iowa Business College, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa; Mr. A. A. Zimmer, of 
Nashua, N. H., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the new commercial department 
of the La Crosse (Wis.) High School; 
Miss Mary E. Miller returns to teaching 
and is with the Nebraska Business and 
Shorthand College, Omaha, Neb.; Mr. 
T. S. Underwood, formerly of the Inde- 
pendence High School, Independence, 
Kan., has charge of the shorthand de- 
partment of the Chanute Business Col- 
lege, Chanute, Kan.; Mr. C. W. Howard 
and Miss Kitty Dixon have been added 
to the faculty of Gregg School, Chicago; 
Miss I’Della Carney is the principal of 
the shorthand department of the new 
International Business College, South 
Bend, Ind.; Miss Ada U. Berg, Omaha, 
Neb., is in the far west in charge of the 
shorthand department of the Empire 
Business College, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Booth are with the 
new State Business College, Minneapo- 
lis; Miss E. Bacchus, formerly of Lon- 
don, Ont., goes to the Rutland Business 
College, Rutland, Vt.; Mr. H. G. Kidd, 
of Bellaire, Ohio, is in charge of the 
Columbia Commercial University, Lan- 
caster, Ohio; Miss Ruth Wilson is teach- 
ing in the Galesburg (IIl.) Business Col- 
lege; Mr. R. W. Decker succeeds Mr. 
R. V. Dixon (who now has a school of 
his own at Stockton, Cal.) as principal 
of the shorthand department of the San 
Francisco Business College; Miss Flora 
Rosenberger, of Terre Haute, Ind., now 
has charge of the shorthand work at 
Brown’s Business College, Champaign, 
Ill.; Miss Jessie Davidson, formerly of 
the Cream City Business College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is in charge of the type- 
writing department of Spalding’s Com- 
mercial College, Kansas City. 
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Business Letters—Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howarp, Columbus Business College, 
Columbus, Ohio, to whom all communications relating , 
to this department should be addressed. 





To Beginners 


URING this month more stu- 
dents have taken up the study 
of shorthand and typewriting 
than will probably be the case 
in any other one month of the 
year. We therefore take this opportunity 
to give a few words of advice to begin- 
ners. Our words of caution may also help 
others who are more advanced, but did 
not start right. 

To all typewriting students we would 
say, have an ideal. Let that ideal be 
perfection, and work conscientiously to 
attain it. 

Resolve never to resort to the use of 
an eraser while in school, and you will 
not have to overcome the habit when 
you take a position. The use of the 
eraser never did and never will teach 
accuracy. 

Accuracy is the result of correct think- 
ing. Correct thinking is only possible 
with concentration. When you go to 
the typewriter dismiss from your mind 
everything except what concerns the 
work in hand. 

Follow closely the directions in your 
typewriting manual and those given by 
your teacher. 

We again say, concentrate your mind 
on your work. Every exercise should be 
mental as well as physical—should train 
the mind to think quickly and accu- 
rately—if the hand is to be brought 
under control and directed to do good 
work. z 

Rely upon your own ability to do what 
is required of you. 

Do not talk to your neighbors or con- 
cern yourself with their affairs. You 
would not wish to be interrupted and 
caused to make errors by the interference 
of others; therefore, do not interrupt 
others. 

We are aware that in many schools 
the typewriting teacher has other duties 
and is not able to be with the students 
at all times. Do not take advantage of 
this to neglect your work whatever the 
temptation may be. 

When you take a position you will be 
required to turn out a given amount of 





work whether you are under the eye of 
your employer or not. Learn to do this 
while in school. 

Try to do even more and better work 
than is demanded of you. When this 
becomes a habit your success is assured. 

It requires skill to be an accurate and 
rapid operator. Skill is only acquired 
by patient, intelligent practice. It is not 
how much, after all, but rather how well, 
that counts. 

One barrel of good apples is worth a 
thousand barrels of rotten-ones. One 
hour of thoughtful practice is worth 
many hours of careless, indifferent dawd- 
ling. 

Cultivate the same love for your work 
that the accomplished musician must 
have for music. 

To become highly expert in six months 
you must practice several hours every 
day. 

The awkward, unruly fingers will only 
_ become nimble after a great deal of repe- 
tition practice. 

Copy the same exercises until your 
mental and manual forces are trained to 
s»work in harmony. 

It is correct thinking followed by 
instant and accurate execution that pro- 
duces speed. 

Learn to keep your machine clean (es- 
pecially the type) and in good running 
order, that you may turn out first-class 
work all the time. Also learn how to 
insert and remove the ribbon. 

Study the mechanism of the various 
machines you use and learn to adjust 
them to suit the particular kind of work 
you wish to do. Later in your course 
you should learn to regulate the key 
tension to suit your touch, and the car- 
riage tension to suit your speed. 

Do not be averse to using different 
machines. You cannot know while in 
school what machine you will be re- 
quired to operate when you take a posi- 
tion. Therefore, familiarize yourself 
with all the leading machines in use in 
your locality. 

Personally, we have always advocated 
becoming a good operator on one ma- 
chine before changing, but opinion is 
divided on this point. To be able to 
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PAY ROLL DISTRIBUTION----Week ending March 3, 1904. 


Maintenance of Way. 
1--Superintendence 
2--Track & Roadway Repairs--Labor 
4--Overhead Repairs--Labor 


6--Building Repairs 


Maintenance of Equipment 


11--Superintendence 


12--Electrical Equipment--Labor 


14--C. B, & T. Repairs--Labor 


199,28 


2. 
12. 
2. 


17. 


27 
94, 


14--C, B. & T. Repairs--Painting 121.67 320. 


16--Miscellaneous Equipment--Labor 


19--Shop Expenses 


Transportation. 


22--Superintendence 


27--Car Service Supplies 


29--Removal of Snow and Ice 


32--Miscellaneous 


General Expense. 


72--Salaries of Clerks 


Station No. l, 


43--Engines 


Station No, 2. 


50--Packing and Supplies 


Light and Power, 


83--Repairing Line Tools 


9 


1--Merchandise 





3. 
8. 


ae 





Total 


35 
15 
75 
34 


. 40 


33 


95 
70 
47 


. 25 
47 
.15 


43 


34, 


454, 


29. 


27. 


37, 


$591. 


59 


85 


30 


00 


97 


. 63 


.45 
27 


06 
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operate single and double keyboards at 
the same time requires confidence that 
you can do it. You should not let “I 
can’t” limit your ability. Say “I can” 
and go ahead. 

Read these instructions frequently 
until you get them fixed in mind and 
correct habits established. 





Note to Teachers 


Do not expect too much of your stu- 
dents unless you have given them the 
proper instructions as to how you want 
the work done. Do not give the student 
a typewriting manual and expect him to 
work out the problem of correct finger- 
ing and rapid manipulation without some 
special directions and encouragement 
from you. It is a mistake to suppose 
that any typewriting manual is complete 
enough to take the place of the living 
teacher with most students. 

As touch typewriting has been thor- 
oughly discussed during the past five 
years and generally adopted, we assume 
that every up-to-date teacher who is 
seeking the best methods of instruction 
teaches the touch, or piano method. 
When this method is taught its advan- 
tages should be illustrated by the teacher 
to the satisfaction of the student. For 
instance, take a short letter and write 
it first by the old method of reading a 
few words at a time and then “picking” 
the keys with one or two fingers of each 
hand, first locating the keys with the 
eye. Call the student’s attention to the 
fact that this is the old, out-of-date 
method which is only tolerated in schools 
and by teachers who are not abreast of 
the times. Then write the same letter by 
the touch method as fast as possible with 
accuracy. Call the student’s attention 
to the difference in speed, how much 
easier the latter method is on the eyes, 
and particularly the fact that the opera- 
tor, being able to keep his eyes on the 
copy, does not lose his place and omit 
or retranscribe any of his notes. Im- 
press upon his mind the fact that the 
touch method is reliable. He may not 
realize this at first. Emphasize the im- 
portance of correct habits from the start. 
The correct position at the machine with 
the hands and fingers properly poised 
over the keyboard, and the quick, light 
stroke necessary to fast work, should be 
thoroughly illustrated. 





The Typewriting Plate 
The typewriting plate this month is 
a partial statement of a street railway 
company, and was contributed by Miss 


Catherine Kaiser, one of our former 
students. The numerals at the left indi- 
cate the number of the account. In copy- 
ing this, the left marginal stop should 
be set at 10 for the first four accounts, 
then set back to 9. The tabulating blocks 
should be set at 53 and 63 respectively 
on the Remington and other machines 
using the Gorin Tabulator. On other 
machines having a tabulator attachment 
two points to the left, or 51 and 61 re- 
spectively, will be found convenient. 





We are always pleased to receive work 
from students for criticism, and will be 
glad to give such work mention in these 
columns. We should also like to hear 
from any who meet with difficulties in 
their work and desire suggestions. We 
are glad to receive such inquiries, as 
they -serve to point out to us different 
phases of the work which properly be- 
long to this department, and which other- 
wise might be overlooked. Any ques- 
tions we cannot answer will be referred 
to someone who can. 

* * * 


We received some excellent tabulat- 
ing work last month from a former stu- 
dent, Miss Maude Kelley. We were 
surprised to hear from her as stenogra- 
pher to The Northwest Jobbing and Com- 


- mission Co. of Lethbridge, N. W. T., 


Canada. We would like to reproduce a 
page of the work, but Miss Kelley in- 
forms us that it is not for publication. 
We will refrain this time, Miss Kelley, 
but should be glad to receive something 
from you later which we can give to our 
readers. 
x * * 

We also received on the eve of our 
vacation a page of neatly written orna- 
mental work from a young lady in IIli- 
nois. In some way the letter was mis- 
placed, and as the school was removed 
to other quarters in the meantime, we 
have been unable to find it. We are 
therefore sorry that we cannot give the 
proper credit to which our contributor 
is entitled. 


Typewriter Talk 


While at the Exposition last month, it 
was our pleasure to meet most of the 
gentlemen in charge of the various type- 
writer exhibits. The interests of the 
Monarch Visible were being looked after 
by Mr. Frank J. Tanner, of New York, 
and Miss Hortense Allen as demonstra- 
tor. The main feature in which this 
machine differs from the Underwood 
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is a rigid carriage with a shifting type 
mechanism a la Fay-Sholes. 

* * + 

Mr. R. B. Buswell kindly explained 

the utility and particular advantages of 
the several machines at the Elliott-Fisher 
Book Typewriter booth. As most of our 
readers are probably aware, in these ma- 
chines the paper remains stationary on a 
flat surface while the carriage and type 
mechanism, including the keyboard, move 
laterally. These machines are adapted 
to writing ordinary letters or in books. 

*x* * * 


Our genial friend, Mr. J. Clifford 
Kennedy, assisted by Mrs. Kennedy, 
cordially entertains all visitors to the 
Underwood booth, which, by the way, 
is very handsome and attractive. The 
leading feature of this exhibit is two 
machines so connected by wires that 
they respond to the manipulation of an 
operator at a third. These two self- 
operating (?) machines being mounted 
on pedestals in the front of the booth 
serve the desired purpose of arresting 
the attention of the passer-by. 

*x* * * 


“Can anything match the Chicago,” 
was the greeting we received as a small 
case of matches was slipped into our 
hand by that versatile typewriter man, 
Mr. Charles Erwin Hill, vice-president 
of the Chicago Writing Machine Com- 
pany. We found Mr. Hill very agree- 
able and a liberal man to converse with. 
He called our attention to the booth, 
which was designed for comfort during 
hot weather. 

* * 

Mr. A. B. McAlpine of the Fay-Sholes 
demonstrated the use of the Arithmo- 
graph, a very interesting piece of mech- 
anism attached to the machine in front 
of the type basket. It is described as 
follows in the booklet put out by the 
company manufacturing it: 

“The Arithmograph consists of a series 
of adding wheels, and their driving mech- 
anism, compactly stowed in a dust-proof 
case so small and light as not to ma- 
terially increase the size or weight of 
the typewriter, .and so connected to the 
numeral keys as to add numbers intended 
to be totaled as the work proceeds, while 
remaining unaffected by the use of the 
same keys in writing dates, quantities, 
and other figures not meant to be 
totaled.” 

The general utility of the Arithmo- 
graph is thus set forth in another para- 
graph of the same booklet: 

“Bankers will find it useful for taking 


off daily balances, writing remittance let- 


ters, handling transit items, etc.; Post- 
offices for money order reports; Rail- 
ways for all kinds of freight and 


passenger auditing and statistical work; 
Express Companies for way-billing; 
Miners and Manufacturers for miscel- 
laneous accounting for products in quan- 
tity.” 

It is also stated that “For the present 
the Arithmograph will not be offered to 
the public independent of the typewriter, 
or with any other than the Fay-Sholes 
machine. It is proposed, after due time, 
to adapt it to the construction of other 
standard machines, so that it may be 
sold in connection with them, also sepa- 
rately as a simple adding machine.” 

(To be continued.) 


Remington Enterprise 


One of the features of Stenographer’s 
Day at the World’s Fair was the distri- 
bution by the Remington Typewriter 
Company of free admission tickets to the 
Exposition to all the Remington opera- 
tors of St. Louis, and alJso to all the 
members of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association present at the Con- 
vention. This feature of Stenographers’ 
Day attracted much attention in the daily 
papers of St. Louis and among the gen- 
eral public. Among the recognitions was 
the following letter from the Exposition 
management: 

Mr. M. K. Deale, 
Manager Remington 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: 

In behalf of the Exposition manage- 
ment, I wish to express to you our ap- 
preciation of the enterprise shown by 
the Remington Typewriter Company 
in the purchase of 3,000 tickets of ad- 
mission to the World’s Fair for Ste- 
nographers’ Day in August. This was 
one of the largest single purchases of 
tickets made up to that date. 

My understanding is that the tickets 
were purchased to be given away to 
operators upon Remington Typewriters 
in and about the city of St. Louis. This 
act of public spirit and generosity has 
commended itself to.many of our busi- 
ness houses. Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Norris B. Gregg, 
of Concessions and Admis- 





Typewriter 


Director 
sions. 





The Grand Rapids Post of September 
10 contains a full-page article about the 
Fox Typewriter Company, illustrated by 
a picture of “The Home of the Fox,” 
and photo cuts of Mr. W. R. Fox and Mr. 
C. B. Hamilton. The article is both in- 
teresting and impressive. 
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The Typewriter Exhibits 
HEN we visited the St. Louis 
W Exposition recently we found 

nearly all the typewriter com- 
FOL panies represented in the Lib- 

eral ‘Arts building. In our opin- 
ion, the two handsomest booths were 
those of the Underwood and Smith 
Premier machines. The Underwood, 
Smith Premier, Monarch and Oliver 
companies have each secured corner 
locations. Adjoining these are to be 
found the booths of the Hammond, Fox, 
Pittsburg-Visible, Fay-Sholes, and other 
machines. The Underwood exhibit is in 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. J. Clifford Ken- 
nedy, which means that everything is 
done that can possibly be done to attract 
attention and please interested visitors. 
The Smith Premier Company is fortu- 
nate in having such a courteous, gentle- 
manly and alert representative as Mr. 
P. H. Barnes. A few advance models 
of the new Monarch typewriter were on 
exhibition and were being eagerly exam- 
ined. As a newcomer, the Monarch at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and 
much favorable comment. The Monarch 
exhibit is in charge of Mr. F. J. Tanner, 
who impressed us as an exceptionally 
strong representative—affable, energetic, 
and well-informed. Miss H. L. Allen 
assists Mr. Tanner and, needless to say, 
her pleasing personality, tact and energy 
count for a good deal in favor of the 
Monarch. The Fox exhibit is next to 
that of the Underwood Company, and is 
in charge of Mr. Hermans, who evi- 
dently is an able and wide-awake repre- 
sentative. In this booth is the young 
man Shields, about whose work in type- 
writing so much has appeared in the 
newspapers. He informed us that, un- 
fortunately, his finger had been injured, 
and that he would be unable to operate 
rapidly for some time to come. 

As the value of these exhibits to the 
companies represented depends very 
largely upon the caliber of the repre- 
sentatives and zeal manifested by them, 
we were pleased to find that most of the 
companies had exercised excellent judg- 
ment in making selections. In the case 
of one booth, however, we were dis- 
gusted with the indifference and inca- 
pacity displayed. We asked the man in 
charge a question or two, but he did 
not take the trouble to rise from his 
seat—simply swung back in his chair 
and answered us over his shoulder with 
a don’t-bother-me expression. He did 
not pay the slightest attention to the 
people who were looking at the ma- 





chines, and when we thought of the 
lavish outlay entailed by the exhibit and 
its running expenses—well, we wished 
that we were at the head of that company 
for just one minute. 

We stopped to look at the Pittsburg- 
Visible to see the development of that 
machine from the Daugherty, which was 
its original name. (About nine years 
ago a Daugherty accompanied us several 
thousands of miles over land and sea.) 
The young lady in charge easily, tact- 
fully, and with considerable enthusiasm, 
explained the mechanism and operation 
of the machine. We do not know the 
young lady’s name, but her conscientious 
attention to her employers’ interests in 
the absence of supervision deserves a 
meed of praise. 


Why His Salary Was Not Raised 
He came into the office like a snail. 
He left the office like a greyhound. 
He never offered to work nights. 

He always ate when he was hungry. 

He always rested when he was tired. 

He telephoned to his friends during 
business hours. 

He didn’t know whether he was sav- 
ing money for the firm or not. 

He didn’t dress neatly, and yet he 


- was always afraid of soiling his clothes. 


He trusted mail to the office boy in- 
stead of putting it into the box himself. 

He sealed up envelopes before the let- 
ters had been signed. 

He did not try to read up on subjects 
connected with his business. 

He never gave his employer any ex- 
cuse to raise his salary, because he ob- 
jected to earning more than he was paid 
for.—Education in Business. 


At the convention of the commercial 
teachers’ section of the N. E. A., Mr. 
W. C. Stevenson was elected president, 
and Mr. John Alfred White, secretary. 
In honoring these capable and scholarly 
gentlemen the association increased its 
prestige and efficiency. 

* + + 


Recent visitors: Mr. George P. Lord, 
Salem, Mass.; Mr. F. E. Van Buskirk 
and Mr. Crean, New York, of the Rem- 
ington Company; Mr. Gleazen and Miss 
Marion Reichardt, of the Smith Premier 
Company; Mr. A. N. Palmer, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Mr. W. H. Howard, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Mr. O. E. Knott, New- 
ark, N. J.; Mr. J. E. Gill, Trenton, N. J.; 
Mr. C. E. Howard, San Francisco. 
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Principles of Shorthand Construction 
A Series of Quotations from Eminent Authors, Reporters and Teachers 


T is our intention to publish in 
these pages a series of extracts 
from prominent shorthand au- 
Sys thors and reporters giving their 
views as to the principles which 
should govern the construction of a sys- 
tem of shorthand. We hope and believe 
that these articles will prove of interest, 





and possibly of encouragement and 
value, to our readers. 
As the shorthand world is now di- 


vided into two great classes of systems— 
those formed on a geometrical basis, and 
those which are written on the slant of 
longhand writing—we begin the series 
with some extracts regarding longhand 
as the natural basis of a shorthand sys- 
tem. 


1. The Slope of Longhand 


In the “Catechism of Shorthand,” by 
the well-known author of the “History 
of Shorthand,” Mr. Thomas Anderson, 
who was for many years official reporter 
(using the Pitman system) in the Law 
Courts of Glasgow, Scotland, we find 
this statement: 

To make shorthand what it ought 
to be, it must follow the track of the 
longhand writing, be all written on the 
one slope, and make no difference be- 
tween thin and thick strokes, while 
describing accurately all the vowels. 

Mr. Anderson adds: 

I believe that such a system would, 
in the course of a few years, effect a 
comparatively universal change in our 
ordinary longhand, by the side of 
which the results attained by the Pit- 
man plan in the course of the last fifty 
years would look anything but magnifi- 
cent. 


Considering the date at which this was 
written—1882—this is a very remark- 
able prediction, and it is for that reason 
that we give it first place in this series. 

Our next extract is from the writings 
of Mr. Edward Pocknell, formerly presi- 
dent of the Shorthand Society, London, 
England, and for over thirty years a 
professional law reporter, using the Pit- 
man system. 

It will be agreed that characters 
sloping like the common running hand 
are the most desirable to have most 
largely employed. * * * The per- 
pendicular stroke being an awkward 
one to write accurately at speed, and 
tending also to retard the hand, should 
be as conspicuous as possible by its ab- 
sence, 


Dealing with the same subject fm one 
of his books, Mr. J. George Cross, author 
of “Eclectic Shorthand,” said: 

Vertical — perpendicular—characters 
are the most difficult characters to 
draw; not one person out of a thou- 
sand can, without a vast deal of prac- 
tice, acquire the ability to write them 
raidly and preserve their direction, and 
then they become slanting lines exactly 
like other slanting characters, adding 
greatly to the illegibility of the writ- 
ing. 

The Rev. D. S. Davies, author of 
“Sonography,” who spent a quarter of a 
century in the study of the fundamental 
requisites to a system of shorthand, 
wrote: 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the shorthand writing of the future 
will necessarily be based on the ordi- 
nary Roman longhand; that this beau- 
tiful writing contains much greater 
power than the geometric basis, which 
has been the basis of all the English 
and American systems until recently. 


Isaac Pitman, in the seventh edition 
of his Manual, said: 

The student should be careful not to 
hold the pen as for common writing, 
for this position of the hand is adapted 
for the formation of letters con- 
structed upon a totally different prin- 
ciple from those of Phonography. The 
pen should be held loosely in the hand, 
like a pencil for drawing, with the nib 
turned in such a manner that the letter 
“b” can be struck with ease. 


Our next quotation is from an article 
on “What Constitutes a Good System 
of Shorthand?” by Mr. Frank Ruther- 
ford (who was a writer of the Pitman 
system for twenty years), which ap- 
peared in the American Phonographic 
and Literary Magazine for January, 1900. 
In the course of the article Mr. Ruther- 
ford gives some interesting quotations 
from the writings of Mr. David Wolfe 
Brown. 

In writing longhand the hand is 
trained to write from left to right, 
with the pen handle pointing towards 
the face. In writing Pitmanic short- 
hand the hand is trained not only from 
left to right, but from right to left, 
as well as perpendicular and horizon- 
tal. The two forms of writing were 
and are absolutely distinct in their 
characteristics. This has been and 
always will remain one of the chief 
defects of the geometrical systems, and 
how to get rid of it even Mr. David 
Wolfe Brown is at a loss, for he says 
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on page 94 of his book, “Factors of 
Shorthand Speed”: 

“In the shorthand writer's manual 
discipline the first step is to get rid 
of certain habits often acquired in long- 
hand, and which, unless corrected, must 
make high stenographic speed an im- 
possibility. It may be desirable, for a 
time at least, that longhand practice 
be as far as possible suspended, so that 
a new set of mental habits may be the 
more readily acquired.” 

From the foregoing it will readily 
be seen that here is a very important 
factor when it becomes necessary for 
the shorthand student to refrain from 
writing longhand whilst engaged in 
the study of shorthand. 

“One of the habits,” continues Mr. 
Brown, “which shorthand students need 
especially to overcome arises from the 
peculiar slant of the longhand char- 
acters. In order to give these their 
ordinary forward inclination the fin- 
gers and the hand are usually twisted 
to the right with the pen handle point- 
ing to the shoulder or sometimes to 
the breast. But as the shorthand char- 
acters are written in almost every 
direction—probably more of them with 
a backward inclination, or with a hori- 
zontal motion, than with a forward 
slope—the hand and fingers, in being 
educated for shorthand writing, must 
be emancipated from the fixed position 
to which they have been accustomed 
in longhand.” 

You will notice that Mr. Brown calls 
the longhand slope “the peculiar slant.” 
I think he has put the boot on the 
wrong foot, and should have called 
the shorthand “the peculiar slant,” be- 
cause the hand for years has been ac- 
customed to the longhand slope so much 
that it has become a “fixed position,” 
from which, as he says, it has to be 
“emancipated” before shorthand can be 
written. 

Now, taking Mr. Brown’s remarks 
for what they are worth (and they are 
most valuable), what do you see? Sim- 
ply this, that the geometrical systems 
are formed on a wrong basis. That 
they are false and unnatural for the 
reason alleged; “unless the longhand 
slope is corrected, stenographic speed 
is an impossibility.” 

It is clear to be seen that the short- 
hand of the future must have a slope 
of character more in harmony with 








that of longhand—a slope “to which 
the hand has been accustomed for 
years’”—a habit from which it does 


not require to be emancipated, a for- 
ward inclination which is perfectly nat- 
ural. 


The subscription to this magazine is 
50 cents a year—less than a cent a week. 
As a student, can you afford to be with- 
out it? 





For the Beginner 


Do not wait for your teacher to tell 
you what to do next. That is a poor ex- 
cuse for idleness. There is always work 
to do for those who are really desirous 
of working. 

* * * 

Form correct business habits now. Do 
not gossip in the classroom, and do not 
hand in slovenly work in either short- 
hand or typewriting. 

* * * 


When your exercises have been cor- 
rected, fill in every blank space in the 
exercise book. 

x * * 


In the beginning do not think of speed. 
Banish it from your thoughts. If you 
master each lesson as you come to it, 
and write the forms repeatedly, taking 
care to write them with exactness, you 
will have no difficulty in attaining speed 
when the proper time comes. 

*x* * a 

The facility with which you attain ex- 
pertness in shorthand depends very 
largely on how the fundamental word- 
building principles are studied. These 
principles are set forth in the first les- 
sons. 

* * * 


Be kind, helpful and obliging to your 


classmates and your teachers. Cheer- 
fulness and good-nature count for a 


great deal in this world. 
¥ * * 


Always use good materials—good note- 
books, good pencils, good pens. Your 
shorthand style may be ruined by the 
use of cheap pencils and cheap note- 
books. 

x * * 

If you use a pencil, keep it sharp. 
An eminent shorthand reporter once 
said, “Sharp wits and sharp pencils go 
together.” Keep both sharp. 

x * * 


The demand for competent stenogra- 
phers always exceeds the supply. But 
there is an army of “shorthand cripples” 
seeking positions. To which class are 
you going to belong? 

* * * 


If there is an eraser on the end of 
your pencil, cut it off. While you are 
erasing one word incorrectly written, 
you could strike out the form and write 
several other words. The erasing habit 
is responsible for countless failures. 
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How to Obtain Speed in Shorthand 


PEED in shorthand is simply 
familiarity with the shorthand 
characters, and fast writing is 
not remarkable if shorthand is 
learned as well as longhand. 
How shall we learn it as well as long- 
hand? The student of shorthand should 
be careful to learn the shorthand prin- 
ciples thoroughly. He can observe the 
thoroughness of his knowledge of the 
principles when he writes from dictation. 
He should not allow any error to go 
uncorrected. In reviewing his notes he 
should see that the characters are well 
formed, and that they are of proper 
relative length. A short exercise should 
be written from dictation at a rate 
which will not crowd or hurry the 
writer, and which will allow him to make 
good notes. The student should then 
read it over, correcting the mistakes in 
writing, and taking care that all the 
principles of shorthand are correctly 
applied. He should write the exercise 
over and over again, until he can write 
it at a high rate of speed. He should 
also read the same thing over and over 
again until he can read it as rapidly as 
he can utter the words. The principles 
of shorthand should be so well learned 
that there is no hesitation in recalling 
them. Shorthand writing verifies re- 
markably the old saying, “He who hesi- 
tates is lost’—or, we might say, “gets 
left.” If the student cannot think of the 
outline given by the author of his sys- 
tem, or the one that is in his text- 
book, let him understand the principles 
so well that he can immediately construct 
the outline according to principle. It is 
a bad habit to depend upon the diction- 
ary outlines, and thus be compelled to 
refer to the book to learn how to write 
a word. In taking dictation, or in actual 
work, or in reporting a speech, the ste- 
nographer would have no opportunity 
to do that, and he had better not con- 
tract the habit. The student, in reading 
his notes, should seldom ask for assist- 
ance when puzzled, and the _ reader 
should not help him out too soon. The 
writer should do some thinking on his 
own account. 

The attainment of speed is a matter 
of time; the study and practice of short- 
hand must be slow and careful. Even 
though the writer expects to do fast 
work, or can write rapidly at the pres- 
ent time, slow and careful practice is 
recommended by the best of teachers in 
order to enable the writer to do better 
in hard work. Rapid shorthand writing 





must be done as readily as rapid long- 
hand writing; it must be like second 
nature; the sentences must be written 
as a matter of habit; and the habits 
formed must be good. ones, so as to 
obtain good results. 

A stenographer cannot become a good 
one without hard work. Mr. Irland 
speaks of Charles Flowers, who was 
formerly a reporter in Detroit, as one of 
the best reporters in the United States, 
and he says that Mr. Flowers wrote the 
exercises in a shorthand textbook about 
five hundred times in order to reach pro- 
ficiency in the art. Mr. Dement told 
the writer that he wrote “Blackstone’s 
Commentaries” through from dictation. 
Andrew J. Graham, the shorthand au- 
thor, says he wrote the Bible through 
for practice. And these gentlemen no 
doubt did a great deal of writing from 
other works. Other stenographers have 
written hour after hour for weeks and 
months to become good writers. A law- 


_ yer in a Western city, who was at one 


time one of the judges of the District 
Court of Iowa, said that the stenogra- 
pher of his court told him that he had 
made it a rule in his study and practice 
to read six times everything he wrote; 
and thus he became thoroughly familiar 


With shorthand, and wrote rapidly and 


read nicely. 

These are examples of the hard study 
and hard work done by reporters who 
stand at the head of the profession. Ithink 
there are other good ways of becoming 
familiar with the art, when the student 
cannot conveniently employ the methods 
I have mentioned. If he cannot con- 
veniently write from dictation, he can 
read notes over and over again, which 
will strengthen his knowledge. He can, 
when listening to a speaker, mentally 
follow the words as they are uttered, 
and he will find it no slight exercise 
of the mind to recall the forms of the 
words as spoken. If the student does 
not care to attempt to follow the speaker 
in that way, he may trace the outlines 
in the air, on his knee, on a sheet of 
paper, or on anything convenient, and 
it will be of benefit to him. Another 
good way is to take a newspaper, or any 
other printed work, and trace the short- 
hand characters with a leadpencil or 
pen directly over the printed words. The 
motto of the shorthand student should 
be, “practice makes perfect,” and he 
should stick to his motto.—Thomas P. 
Wilson. 
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In the February number of this maga- 
zine we reproduced a page of shorthand 
notes written in German by Miss Clara 
Miller, stenographer to the Freie Presse 
of Lincoln, Neb. The plate aroused con- 
siderable interest among those of our 
readers who are familiar with German, 
and it has induced a great many to use 
their shorthand in that language. The 
ease with which the system can be writ- 
ten in any language is remarkable. At 
the Business College Exhibit in the 
Palace of Education, at the St. Louis 
Exposition, dictation has been taken 
from people in the audience in almost 
every known tongue, and the notes read 
back correctly. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Anthony 
J. Furtado, Suisun, Cal., we have now 


much pleasure in presenting herewith a 
plate of business letters written in Por- 
tuguese, which we believe will be of in- 
terest to many readers of the magazine. 


Key to Plate 


Amigo e Snr: 

Nos pedimos referencia a annexada 
circulare do nosso Snr. Pedro Solar an- 
nunciando o establecimento da _ nasso 
firma nesta cidado. Teremos muita gos- 
to de sermos favorecidos com as ordens 
de Vm. na execucao de que havemas 
descuidar nada que podera contribuire 
para lhe dar enteira satisfacao. Abaio 
achara nossas respectivas assignaturas 
ao que pedimos sua attencao assim como 
do Snr. Manuel Solar filho do nosso 
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iefe que fica auctorisado para assignar 
\r procuracao. 
Com nuito estimo subscrevemos, Snr, 
Seus obrigados servos, 
Solar & Camoens. 


[limo Snr: 

\gora nao tenho diccionario nenhum 
pequeno a venda. O que tenho sao dous 
volumes que contem 2232 paginas. Este 
diccionario é illustrado e custara $6.50. 
Os pequenos devem custar $2.50 ap- 
proximadamente, mas agora nao .nen- 
hum. Historia Biblica custara 8s5c. 


In Other Lands 


It is noticeable that subjects connected 
with commerce are the favored ones 
with students attending the technical 
classes in the city. In respect to num- 
bers, bookkeeping stands at the top of 
the list, with 55 students. Gregg Short- 
hand comes next with 50, then arithmetic 
with 34, Pitman’s Shorthand with 30, 
tailoring with 27, cabinet-making with 
21, coach-building with 16, and so on.— 
Lyttelton Times, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 

* * *x 

Mr. Charles M. Auffret, who was for- 
merly a student in the Pennsylvania 
Business College, Lancaster, Pa., has 
started a school of shorthand and type- 
writing in Limon, Costa Rica. In avery 
interesting letter received from Mr. 
Auffret, he informs us that he expects 
to have a large class of beginners, as 
there is no business college in his vicin- 
ity. 

* * * 

Mr. W. Welby Pryer, Welbourne 
School, Isle of Wight, England, who 
has been a teacher of Pitman Shorthand 
for over thirty years, is doing a splen- 
did work, and we are indebted to him 
for some valuable suggestions in regard 
to the advancement of the movement in 


England. 
7 ok * 


The following extracts are taken from 
an interesting letter received from Mrs 
Ethel B. Davis, Johannesburg, Trans- 
vaal, South Africa: 


I know several Greggites here, as it 
is taught in a shorthand college here 
by a Miss Carr, who calls it the “Amer- 
ican System.” * * * You may re- 
member me by my first husband's 
name (Millar), as I was a student under 
Mr. Walter Rasmussen, at Wilson's 
Modern Business College, Seattle, dur- 
ing which time my name and photo ap- 


peared with some notes in the Phono- 
graphic World—August, 1898. Out here 
I have met with great success, and ow- 
ing to the system and the good train- 
ing I received, secured one of the best 
positions in Johannesburg at £25 a 
month, and when I spoke of giving up 
business the firm promptly offered me 
£30 to stay. Everyone here has the 
same complaint to make, viz., that it is 
almost an impossibility to procure com- 
petent typists and stenographers. I 
consider that it reflects credit on the 
system,that during this continuous and 
acute depression, when all business 
houses are economizing as much as 
possible, a Greggite is not only not dis- 
charged, but gets an increase of salary. 
i a 


Mr. M. G. Miller, formerly student of 
the Ohio Business Institute (now Co- 
lumbus Business College), Columbus, 
Ohio, has started a class in shorthand 
in the Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore, 
which is conducted under the auspices 
of the Malaysia Mission of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 


Value of Compactness 


Acquire the habit of writing neatly 
and compactly. This conduces to speed. 
Large, sprawling outlines have the op- 
posite tendency. 

The argument that small characters 
produce a cramped action of the hand, 
and, hence, result in loss of speed, while 
a large, free, swinging style carries the 
writer forward with “leaps and bounds,” 
thereby enhancing speed, was effectually 
controverted a quarter of a century ago. 

The faster the speed, the larger the 
characters written, will be admitted by 
experienced reporters. They will also 
allege that the cultivation of a small 
style will counterbalance the impulse to 
“spread out” under pressure—H. W. 
Thorne. 7 " 

Last year we had a splendid list of 
subscriptions, but with the co-operation 
of our loyal friends we hope to exceed 
it by several thousands this season. 

& * * 


At the last moment we discovered 
that the plate of typewriting given this 
month was a little too long, and it was 
necessary to cut out the second line, 
“Rose Avenue—oPERATING.” This de- 
tracts a little from the arrangement of 
the plate, but in copying it students can 
insert this additional line between the 
one headed “PAY-ROLL DISTRIBUTION” and 
“Maintenance of Way.” 
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Business Letter 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Business Education Exhibit at the Exposition 





N the Bustness Epucator for 
September, the associate editor, 
Mr. E. E. Gaylord, pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the enter- 
prise of Mr. G. W. Brown in 
stablishing and conducting at the St. 
Louis Exposition an exhibit worthy of 
‘ommercial education, and one which 
will be of incalculable value to commer- 
cial schools in all parts of the country. 
We take pleasure in quoting part of Mr. 
Gaylord’s article: 


The private commercial schools of 
our land have gone into eclipse so far 
as the Exposition is concerned, with 
one brilliant exception. G. W. Brown, 
of the Brown Business College Com- 
pany, Illinois, Iowa, and Indiana (and 
Missouri soon, too, it is rumored), 
has the only exhibit that most people 
will spend time in examining, chiefly 
because of the “muchness” of the ex- 
hibits in general and the “liveness” of 
Mr. Brown’s demonstrations. It is true 
that some of this aggressive manager's 
competitors affect surprise, and, with 
elevated brows, and the assumption of 
a lofty, I-am-holier-than-thou manner, 
remark, “Why, they say that Brown 
gets up and ‘spiels’ away just like one 
of the barkers down on the Pike. 
Wouldn't believe it, would you?” Well, 
we did believe it when we saw it, and 
we believe that if there is a single man 
in the profession today who deserves 
credit from his professional brethren 
for the national advertising he is giv- 
ing them, it is G. W. Brown. Our read- 
ers know by this time that the writer 
of this report is not afraid to criticise 
anybody anywhere, and that he has 
exercised his critical powers on Mr. 
Brown when the occasion seemed to 
demand it, but he can be just; and he 
believes that nothing but unstinted 
praise should be given to the man who 
had the enterprise to go down into his 
pockets for about $20,000 to conduct a 
creditable representation of the actual 
work of worthy American commercial 
schools, when the much-advertised 
Business Managers’ Association could 
not get together $500 (we have it ‘on, 
the authority of one of the committee 
on a commercial school exhibit at the 
St. Louis Purchase Exposition) for the 
same purpose. “But,” someone will 
shriek, “isn’t Mr. Brown doing it to ad- 
vertise his schools? Do you think he 
is a philanthropist?” Why, to be sure 
he is doing it to advertise his schools. 
We do not think he is within fifty 
years of senility. What is the Kaiser 
making so magnificent an exhibit for? 
Why are the manufacturers spending 
tens of thousands of dollars? For the 
“good of the order,” think you? No, 
no. The whole stupendous aggrega- 











tion is a prodigious advertisement, and 


right there is where Mr. Brown has 
shown his caliber. He will win 
money—in enlarged business—as well 


as imperishable fame; and if the Ex- 
position does not turn out a glittering 
success financially, it will be for the 
reason that the managers have not 
Mr. Brown's bent for profitable pub- 
licity. Meanwhile, we should say that 
we saw some of the finest work in 
rapid shorthand writing, typewriter 
transcription, direct dictation at the 
typewriter, rapid calculation, business 
writing, and billing that it has ever 
been our good fortune to witness—and 
it was bona fide, too. No “pies” here, 
though of course the student class was 
the cream from Mr. Brown's chain‘ of 
business schools. 


Mr. Brown has a regular vaudeville 
program, which he covers in eighteen 
minutes, and repeats throughout the 


hours he exhibits—from ten until 
three-thirty, we believe. D. G. Boleyn, 
of Peoria, and Mrs. Ina B. Allison, one 
of Mr. Brown's efficient shorthand 
teachers, are in charge of about a 
dozen young persons who are brought 


to St. Louis and maintained there at 
Mr. Brown’s expense. Charles Mid- 
dendorf, the celebrated expert type- 


writer operator, and Raymond P. Kel- 
ley, the well-known rapid writer of 
Gregg shorthand, make a regular part 
of Mr. Brown’s demonstrations, though 
they work alone, not as a part of the 
student class work. The results are 
all remarkable, and the whole exhibi- 
tion is in every respect worthy of the 
cause of business education among the 
private schools; itso far surpasses the 
work done by 99 per cent of the public 
schools that no comparisons are possi- 
ble. The commercial teacher who visits 
St. Louis this year without seeing this 
exhibit is to be pitied; and the public 
school teachers and officials who see it 
are to be right royally congratulated. 
They will get a new light as to what 
it is necessary to do with the technical 
commercial subjects if they want to 
turn out graduates who stand the ghost 
of a show of getting employment in 
competition with such students as are 
working in this exhibit. 


Students should take advantage of the 
criticism offer made in the Learners’ De- 


partment. 
* * * 


Every wide-awake stenographer should 
read the Typewriter and Phonographic 
World, the organ of the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association. The World 
is clubbed with the Gregg Writer for $1 
a year. 
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Common Expressions in Business Letters 


[Reprinted by request from December issue. ] 


HERE are certain common expressions occurring in all commercial corre- 
spondence which the stenographer should be able to write without hesi- 
tancy. On this page we give the shorthand forms for some of these 
expressions, and the student who intends to use his knowledge of short- 
hand in commercial work is strongly advised to practice them until he can write 
them with the utmost ease. 
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We are in receipt of your 
esteemed favor of the 
10th instant 


I have received your letter 


Your favor of recent date 
is received and contents 
noted 


lamin receipt of your favor 
of the 4th inst. and am 
pleased 


I am in receipt of your 
letter of the 31st ult. 


We have your letter of the 
5th inst. 


I have your favor of the Ist 
inst., and in reply 


Your favor of recent date 
is received and noted 


Your favor of the 7th inst 
was duly received 


Your postal card is at hand 


Replying to your favor of 
the 3d inst. would say 


In reply to yours of yester- 
day, we have to say 


Referring to your letter of 
the 9th inst. we would say 


We duly received 
letter of recent date 


Your esteemed letter of the 
8th inst. is at hand. 


your = 
o> 


4 2 


and oblige 


and oblige, Yours truly 


greatly oblige 


Thanking you for the order, 


Thanking you for your 


order, 


Thanking you for your kind 
attention, 


Hoping to hear from you at 
an early date, 


Let us hear from you by 
return mail, 


And assuring you of our 
best attention, 


Your immediate attention 
willoblige, Yours respect- 
fully, 


With kind regards, 


Hoping this will be satis- 
factory 


Hoping to hear from you 
again 


At as early a date as pos- 
sible, we remain, Yours 
truly, 


As soon as possible, we are, 
Yours truly, 
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Key to Shorthand Plates in August. Number 


How to Write Advertisements 


if a man is asked to spend money, he 
likes to feel that he is dealing with a 
practical, competent man. Therefore 
the reaily good advertisement must 
be interesting, convincing, business- 
like and practical. 

In addition, the good writer of ad- 
vertisements possesses, of course, the 
quality of terseness. He must learn 
to be brief, without being dull and 
colorless. The man who writes adver- 
tisements spends his employer’s money 
with every word that he puts down. 
His words must each have a value— 
or, at least, not one of them must be 
wasted. . * Extensive advertis- 
ing is based upon the desire and 
intent to establish extensive and per- 
manent business relations with the pub- 
lic. With such purposes in view, every 
advertising statement should have for 
its foundation truthfulness. Nothing 
will last that is not based on truth. 
The advertiser is shortsighted, a fool- 
ish investor and a future failure if he 
begins an advertising campaign based 
on falsehood and exaggeration. Such 
a campaign may do for a circus travel- 
ing from town to town, or for a Bar- 
num, whose theory was that the people 
loved to be fooled. They do enjoy 
harmless “woolly horses,” but they do 
not want cotton in their woolly shirts. 
One of our most successful merchants 
has for his sole rule never to permit 
an advertising statement that is not 
true. Others write more brilliant ad- 
vertisements than his—but none suc- 
ceed better. 

As to “style,” we have very little to 
say. The man writes best who takes 
the least thought of style as he writes. 
The striving for style usually results 
in spoiling any natural ability that a 
writer may possess. It results also, 
usually, in producing an affected, un- 
pleasant and unconvincing method of 
expressing thought. Style in writing 
has no value unless it expresses the 
natural thinking process of a naturally 
interesting mind, with concentration 
and care added. As to the writing of 
advertisements, we should give no 
advice other than that which we should 
sive the man who might want to write 
a play, a sermon, a legal argument, or 
«a declaration of independence. The 
really successful writer of advertise- 
ments must be a very able writer— 
because he cannot be successful unless 
he carries conviction. The successful 
writer of advertisements, in addition 
to being convincing, must be interest- 
ing. He must begin his advertising 
statement in such a way as to interest 
the jaded reader, for whose attention 
thousands are clamoring. And, having 
fixed that reader’s passing interest, he 
must convince him of both the truth 


and the importance of what he has to 
Say. 

In addition to being interesting and 
convincing, the good writer of adver- 
tisements must be businesslike. There 
must be a sincere, practical ring to 
what he says.—Chicago American. 


Chats with Office Workers 


Always be at the office on time. Do 
not stay out beyond your lunch hour. 
When a delay was unavoidable, explain 
why. 

Do not be afraid of working a little 
beyond office hours, or of doing a few 
things that you are not paid for. 

Do not use up half your time in the 
office in reading and writing letters 
of your own, or in reading papers. If 
you have the interests of the business 
at heart you can always find something 
useful to do. Your employer pays you 
to work. 

Help your employer all you can with 
suggestions, but do not interrupt him 
too much. Do some thinking yourself. 
It will enhance your value if you will 
make memoranda of matters that an 
employer wishes to attend to and re- 
mind him of them. 

Look out for enclosures with letters. 
Go over envelopes before they are 
mailed; be sure they are correctly ad- 
dressed. 

Be informed on the rules of postage. 
It is as great a mistake to waste post- 
age as to put on too little. Pay for 
all the stamps you use on your per- 
sonal letters. 

Do not argue too much with your 
employer. Even if he is wrong it may 
be policy to let him have his way and 
find out afterwards that he was mis- 
taken. Use tact. 

Telephone service is expensive. You 
have no right, unless permission is 
given, to use the telephone for per- 
sonal purposes. Do not use it at all 
unless there is necessity. Your em- 
ployer’s good opinion of you will not 
be magnified if you talk long and 
frivolously over the telephone during 
business hours. 

The use of common sense, the exer- 
cise of thinking powers, the applica- 
tion of earnestness, strict adherence to 
duty—these are requisites which, in 
business life, must come before per- 
quisites.—S. Rowland Hall. 


co 
Business Letters—Page 454 
Dear Sir: 

In regard to your inquiry re C. P. R. 
lands for sale in the district now under 
survey to be irrigated, I may say that 
these lands are not yet in the market, 
nor will they be in the market until 
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such time as the irrigation works are 
completed. We expect to have these 
works completed by the end of 1905. 

I may say, however, that the cost of 
irrigation is expected to be about $5 
per acre. This, with the original cost 
of $2.50 per acre, would place the sell- 
ing price at $7.50 per acre. 

If we find that the works cost less 
than estimated by the engineers, we 
shall be pleased to reduce this cost 
price; and if difficulties present them- 
selves, so as to make the cost of irri- 
gation greater than estimated by our 
engineers, the additional cost will have 
to be added to the land, but in no case 
do we expect it to be more than $8 per 
acre, 

The company engages to supply 
water for irrigation purposes, as re- 
quested by the settlers, up to 150,000 
gallons per acre for the growing sea- 
son, that is the months of May, June, 
July and part of August. 

Yours truly, 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your favor of the 2nd inst., 
re C. P. R. lands for sale in Tp. 22, 
R. 16, west of the third principal merid- 
ian, I find that the C. P. R. owns all 
of section 9, west half of section 11 and 
north half of section 31. These lands 
are for sale at $3.50 per acre, one-tenth 
in cash, and the balance in equal an- 
nual payments of principal and interest 
at 6 per cent. 

Yours truly, 


Following our usual custom, we intend 
to print in an early issue a list of clubs 
of subscriptions received from our fel- 
low-teachers. 


It is wiser to spend a few months, a 
year, or even years, if necessary, in put- 
ting the finishing touches upon your 
reporting qualifications than to prema- 
turely attempt to report legal proceed- 
ings, fail, and encounter criticism and, 
perhaps, permanent defeat. — H. IV. 
Thorne. 


All Demand Enterprise 


“No young man can hope to advance 
rapidly who lacks an enterprising, pro- 
gressive spirit. Indeed, enterprise is a 
requisite to employment. No one wants 
to employ a youth who lacks push. He 
must be alive to- and in touch with the 
spirit of the hour or he is not wanted 
anywhere. The enterprising employer 
wants every employe to share his spirit. 
The unenterprising business man feels 
all the more keenly the need of assist- 
ance from those who can make up for 
his failing. Force, pushing dynamic quali- 
ties are everywhere in eager demand, 
while the dawdling, incompetent, unpro 
gressive, wait in vain for a start or for 
promotion.” 


Teachers who have changed location 
will oblige us by sending an intimation, 
so that we may correct our lists. 


The stenographer watches the expert 
typewriter repairer with unspoken won- 
der at the deftness with which he puts 
the machine in order without using a 
hairpin once.—Boston Globe. 





that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State inthe Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
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school creditably. 























= It is a good investment to pay $150.00 for a school catalogue 
It is throwing money away to pay $120.00 
~~ for catalogues that will neither bring pupils nor represent your 
If you are anxious to issue a really good 
catalogue we will be pleased to correspond with you. When 
you write, send us a copy of the catalogue you are now using. 


CHICAGO The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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Musick’s Practical Publications for 
Teachers, Students €» Stenographers 








Universal Dictation Course, containing separate selections from twenty- 
six different lines of business, with shorthand vocabulary preceding each 
business, and a shorthand Dictionary and Reader in the back. A graded 
dictation course, beginning with the easiest matter and gradually becoming 
more difficult. State what system of shorthand you wantit for. $1.50, postpaid 


Musick’s Practical Arithmetic . . . « « 1.00, postpaid 
Rapid Calculations and Expe rt Fig iguring 


Musick’s Commercial Law, Government and Economics 
The Constitution is the basis of our laws. A certain amount of Government 
and Economics should be taught in connection with Commercial Law. This 
book is arranged for that purpose. 1.00, postpaid 


Touch Typewriter Instructor (complete) . . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Contains shorthand vocabularies. State what system and what machine. 


Abridged Touch Typewriter Instructor .. . -35, postpaid 


Same plan as the Complete except the shorthand. Contains “48 pages. 
Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling and Word Analysis .20, postpaid 
Shorthand Pocket Dictionaries (15 systems) . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and Correspondence 

ee eee ee ee eee eee 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 





W. L. Musick Publishing Co., 1004 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Good English Dictation Book 


No More Stiff Letters 


if you geta copy of “GOOD ENGLISH FORM BOOK IN 


BUSINESS LETTER WRITING,” the ONLY book that Th 

teaches a natural, easy, eflective style, free from that stereo- e 

typed commer ial jargon which the best business men 

ure trying so hard to avoid. Besides One Hundred Model MILLER READING 
Letters ofthe kind a business man really likes, there are 


Points on Correct English ( gist of grammarin four pages), and 


Points on Punctuation (brief summary for office use), and 


a number of Actual Business Letters corrected in notes and TATION BOOK 
rewritten as model letters after the manner of Mr. Cody's DI Cc 


REVISED EDITION 








privateinstruction. Cloth, !2mo, 75c : : 
*“*The BEST brief manual on letter writing and Wr _ t t en 1 n 
the ONLY good dictation book in existence. 


—C. C. Rearick, Standard School, Chicago. Grege Shorthand 


Special price to teachers for examinations, 50 


School of English, 1413 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





225 pages of beautifully written 








shorthand, ranging from the 
simplest business correspondence 


Gregg Writers should read to legal documents and miscel- 
‘6 ad laneous literary selections. The 
The Stenographer book is highly endorsed by the 


Because it is absolutely free from prej- leading teachers of the eyaem. 
udice, being devoted to the profession at 
large from the amanuensis to the advanced 
verbatim reporter. P ub l i s h e d b y 
Because it contains so many interesting 
and instructive departments that it is im- C HARLE S M e M I LLER 
possible to enumerate them here. 


Send for sample copy. We can afford to give you one 1 1 33 Broadway 


for you will buy twelve. Subscription price $1 a year. 


The Stenographer "jiisicinne ba New York 
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WE ARE NOT HERE 
TO BOAST ABOUT 
WHAT WE HAVE 
DONE 
BUT TO 
AS K 
YOU TO 
LET US 
SHOW 
WHAT 
W E 
CAN DO 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


Factory and General Offices: 


69th and 70th Sts. and East River 
New York, N. Y 


Representatives Everywhere 








The Lead Pencil for Shorthand Writers is 


DIXON’ AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
STENOGRAPHER. 
“Ss” “SM” or “M” Grade. If your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, mention 7HZ 
GREGG WRITER and send 16 cents in 


stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey, City, N. J., for samples of each. 

















Gregg Writers will be pleased with 


Rupert P. SoRelle’s 
Shorthand Articles 


in THE WESTERN PENMAN 
this year. 


Josephine Turck Baker 
will write for teachers on 


Correct English 


Many pages of entertaining, helpful mat- 

ter from a rare list of talent. Subscription 

price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free. 

The Western Penman 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








List of 


Publications 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New and 


revised edition. Bound in cloth, 
issn e « ane 


gold lettering 


Progressive Exercises in Gregg Short- 
hand. Theseexercises ure intended 
to test the student’s knowledge of 
each lesson, and to develop imde- 
pendentreadingand writing ability 


Reading and Writing Exercises in 
Gregg Shorthand. Advanced prac- 
tice matter—business letters, arti- 
cles, law forms, etc.—designed to 
follow the Manualand Progressive 
Exercises . . .-. * 


Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Con- 
tains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
speed, and invaluable to all prac- 
tical writers. Bound in cloth ; vest 
pocket size see & @ 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. Con- 
tains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound in leather; vest 
pocketsize .... ° 


Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. 
By John R. Gregg. . . «ss 


Factors of Success. Compiled by 
fhitford, and written in 

Gregg Shorthand; a very interest- 
ing and instructive reading book. 


Punctuation Simplified. By J. Clif- 
ford Kennedy. . ..«.+++-s-s 


Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
dents. By Frank Rutherford ° 


Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son. Written in Gregg Short- 
hand. Cloth .. 


Rational T powetting, By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. 
SoRelle. A complete text book for 
class or self-instruction in the art 
of typewriting by the Touch 
Method. In two forms—Single 
Keyboard and Double Keyboard. 1 


English: Progressive Studies. By 
rances Effinger- Raymond, A 
succinct presentation of the es- 
sentials of English . . .. « 
Words: Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition and Application. 
128 pages ; flexible cover. ° 


The Gregg Writer. A monthly maga- 
zine. Single copies 10 cents; sub- 
scription peryear .... +. « « 


The Gregg 


Publishing Company 
Chicago 


- 
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To Stenographers 
n 
4 


Smith Premier 
Ste nographers 








are wanted by business 
men the world over. 


@ Employment depart- 
ments are maintained at 
our branches and agen- 
cies in every leading city 
of the United States and 
Europe. 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Company 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


287 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 








Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








“PARAGON” 
Typewriter Ribbons are the Best 


They make a clear, sharpimpression. They are on-filling. 
They do not smear in copying. They will not wear in holes. 
And their records are permanent. These are some of the 
many good qualities of Paragon Ribbons. Every ribbon is 
guaranteed to be absolutely satisfactory. 


Paragon Ribbon Coupon Books provide the greatest economy and convenience 
Jor purchasers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 BROADWAY . NEWYORK 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 


and the demand is greater than we can supply. 

A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 

Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue. 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors, 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 











The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
in the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ ty trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Weliington No. 2 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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